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Introduction 


Church  Music  Seminar  8  took  place  in  Winnipeg ,  Manitoba,  on 
January  22  to  28,  1989.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  College  (MBBC)  and  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College 
( CMBC) ,  it  brought  together  nearly  three  hundred  singers  from 
across  Canada  for  a  week  of  rehearsals  and  two  performances  of 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  the  Winnipeg  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  guest  conductor  Helmut  Rilling.  Although  the  major 
focus  of  the  seminar  was  a  performance,  it  was  also  an  educational 
event  and  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  current  issues  in  Mennonite 
church  music. 

This  paper  is  a  description  and  analysis  of  Church  Music 
Seminar  8.  It's  objective  is  to  analyze  the  event  in  the  light  of 
a  current  problem  in  the  Mennonite  church.  There  has  recently 
been,  in  many  corners  of  the  Mennonite  world,  disagreement  about 
what  kind  of  music  is  appropriate  for  performance  in  the  church. 
Music  has  long  been  an  important  element  of  Mennonite  community 
life  and  it  has  been  closely  linked  to  individual  and  corporate 
expressions  of  worship.  Therefore,  when  people  disagree  about  what 
style  of  music  to  use,  the  debate  can  be  emotional  and  divisive. 
Objective,  informed  discussion  could  prove  to  be  of  benefit. 

Wesley  Berg  has  done  the  only  extensive  research  to  date  on 
Mennonite  choral  traditions.  In  a  recent  article  he  spoke  of  two 
trajectories  in  the  current  evolution  of  Mennonite  musical 
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performance.1  The  first  is  rooted  in  expressions  of  evangelical 

piety,  the  second  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  art.  In  identifying  and 

naming  these  trajectories,  Berg  provides  a  possible  structure 

around  which  the  situation  can  be  articulated. 

The  dualism  that  Berg  spoke  of  in  terms  of  evangelical  piety 

and  higher  art  has  been  expressed  at  the  “grassroots"  level  in 

somewhat  different  terms.  In  August  of  1987,  singer/conductor  John 

Martens  published  an  article  in  the  official  journal  of  the 

Mennonite  Brethren  Conference,  The  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald.  In 

the  article,  Martens  referred  to  the  struggle  surrounding  music  in 

the  worship  services  of  Mennonite  churches. 

. . .within  our  MB  churches  music  has  become,  in  some 
cases,  a  veritable  battleground.  Rallying  around 
different  styles  instead  of  focusing  on  presenting  God 
with  our  best,  in  whatever  style  or  training  we  have 
become  fluent,  people  have  been  pushed  and  pulled  into 
camps?  in  some  cases  two  very  distinct  camps  -  the  so- 
called  classical  music  camp  and  the  contemporary  music 
camp . 2 

Martens  regretted  that  the  labels  he  reluctantly  used  were  not  more 
precise  or  accurate,  but  part  of  the  problem  in  this  debate  is  the 
absence  of  clear  and  generally  accepted  terminology.  Martens 
advocated  acceptance  of  the  best  of  many  styles.  His  major  concern 
was  that  compartmentalization  of  the  various  elements  of  worship 
has  destroyed  unity.  Music  must  be  chosen  much  more  carefully  so 
that  it  is  fully  and  equally  integrated  with  the  worship  service 

1  Wesley  Berg,  "From  Piety  to  Sophistication:  Development  in 
Canadian  Mennonite  Music  After  World  War  II."  Journal  of  Mennonite 
Studies  6  (1988),  p.89. 

2  John  Martens,  "The  Professional  Christian  Singer,  Mennonite 
Brethren  Herald  26:16  (Aug.  28,  1987),  p. 2 . 
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as  a  whole.  Terms  like  "special  music",  tend  to  set  the  music 
above  or  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  service. 

Martens'  article  was  followed  several  issues  later  by  a  letter 
lamenting  the  recent  replacement  of  traditional  hymns  and  gospel 
songs  by  choruses  in  many  congregations.  Albert  Fast  asked  if 
Mennonites  have  forgotten  that  God  deserves  our  best  sacrifices 
and  wonders  if  current  choirs  and  leaders  are  incapable  of  choosing 
and  performing  good  choral  music.  He  objects  to  the  intrusion  of 
"ugly  'rock-form'"  music  and  songs  characterized  by  the  repetition 
of  short  phrases.  Choruses,  he  believes,  are  good  for  children  and 
should  be  used  with  them,  not  adults.3 

Fast's  letter  stimulated  a  debate  in  letters  which  continued 
through  the  next  15  issues.  The  debate  narrowed  down  to  a  question 
of  hymns  versus  choruses.  Those  who  wanted  more  hymns  claimed  that 
they  found  choruses  empty,  overly  simplistic,  the  "milk"  and  not 
the  "meat"  needed  for  mature  worship.4  Their  frequent  repetitions 
were  seen  as  boring,  or  emotionally  manipulative  —  a  short-cut  to 
the  evocations  of  a  spirit  of  worship.5 

Those  who  defended  the  use  of  choruses  claimed  that  simple 
statements  are  often  profound,  that  chorus  texts  are  often 
quotations  from  scripture.  The  simplicity  of  the  chorus  makes  it 
a  good  tool  to  help  new  believers  memorize  scripture,  and  knowing 

3Alberta  Fast,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  26:18  (Oct. 2,  1987),  p.10. 

4  R.  Derksen,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  26:22  (Nov.  27,  1987),  p.12. 
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songs  from  memory  frees  the  worshipper  to  "follow  biblical  examples 
of  non-verbal  expressions  of  worship" . 6  They  pointed  out  that 
classical  music,  such  as  Handel's  Halleluia  Chorus,  also  employs 
repetition  of  a  phrase.7  Dan  Wiens,  from  Swaziland,  Africa,  wrote 
that  African  Christians  use  music  like  our  choruses,  and  he  has 
found  them  to  have  a  profoundly  well-developed  sense  of  the 
spiritual.  He  cannot  call  their  music  childish.8 

Some  writers  thought  the  whole  debate  an  unworthy  discussion 
of  a  petty  issue,  that  people  should  not  use  the  Herald  to  express 
personal  preferences  or  to  make  indirect  criticisms  of  their  own 
churches.9  One  writer  suggested  we  should  be  quiet  about  our  own 
concerns  because  fellowship  is  about  accepting  each  other's 
differences. 10  Comments  like  these  reflected  a  fear  of  discussion, 
perhaps  a  lack  of  experience  with  non-confrontational  dialogue. 
There  was  a  sense  that  a  tolerant  atmosphere  is  one  in  which  no  one 
expresses  opinions.  At  worst,  the  debate  elicited  harmful 
judgemental  generalizations  such  as  "Congregations  which  persist 


6  Waldo  Berg,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],”  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:8  (April  15,  1988),  p.10. 

7  Ruth  Siemens,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  26:23  (Dec.  11,  1987),  p.S. 

8  Dan  Wiens,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],1'  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:4  (Feb.  19,  1988),  p.10. 

Robert  Neufeld,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite 
Brethren  Herald  27:6  (Mar,  18,  1988),  p.9. 
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with  choruses  are  not  interested  in  Spiritual  growth"11  and  "Rock 
music  is  a  violent  type  of  music.  It  is  evident  that  those  who 
accept  it  are  usually  maladjusted  and  are  responsible  for  anti¬ 
social  behavior.12  On  the  other  side,  one  writer  says  the  real 
problem  is  "legalistic  Mennonite  traditionalism".13 

There  was  some  disagreement  about  the  importance  of  aesthetic 
standards.  One  writer  claimed  that  there  are  no  first  and  second 
rate  songs,  only  first  and  second  rate  attitudes.14  Others  thought 
tolerance  need  not  eliminate  all  aesthetic  judgement,  and  that 
there  is  a  "need  to  develop  criteria  to  judge  both  hymns  and 
contemporary  songs  on  the  basis  of  their  theology  and  their  music"15 
so  that  the  best  of  all  styles  can  be  selected. 

Many  letters  advocated  the  inclusion  of  a  variety  of  styles, 
the  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  of  Ephesians  5:19.  Also 
quoted  is  I  Corinthians  12  to  make  the  point  that  God  creates 
diversity  everywhere  in  the  environment  and  would  surely  not 
disapprove  of  it  in  the  church.16  The  church  must  serve  everyone, 


Stuart  Makaroff,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite 
Brethren  Herald  27:4  (Feb.  19,  1988),  p.10. 

12  Ibid.,  p.10. 

13  Andy  Derksen,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:9  (April  29,  1988),  p.10. 

14  A1  Neumann,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  26:21  (Nov.  13,  1987),  p.ll. 

15  Waldo  Berg,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:8  (April  15,  1988),  p.10. 

16  G.  Letkemann,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:3  (Feb.  15,  1988),  p.10. 
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"old  saints  and  babes  in  Christ"17,  the  talented  and  the  not-so- 
talented.18  Hymns  and  choruses  are  both  simply  vehicles  and  neither 
should  be  considered  holier  than  the  other.19  "The  old  living 
alongside  the  new  in  proper  harmony  can  be  a  joyful  experience. 
Creation  did  not  stop  in  Genesis.20 

Those  who  favoured  traditional  hymns  over  gospel  choruses  in 
the  preceding  discussion  would  presumably  lie  somewhere  along 
Berg's  art  music  trajectory.  Berg  further  describes  that 
trajectory  as  representing  the  development  of  skills  that  permit 
a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  performance,  and  a  wider 
acceptance  of  more  complex  musical  works.  In  this  sense,  the  music 
seminar  itself  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  second  trajectory 
since  it  stands  in  a  long  tradition  of  workshops  that  have  aimed 
at  improved  performance  standards  and  have  dealt  with  increasingly 
complex  musical  works. 

Historical  Background 

Berg  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  tradition  of  Mennonite  Choral  Festivals.  From 
his  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  event  under  investigation  here  is 

17  Stephen  Knott,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:1  (Jan.  8,  1988),  p.ll. 

18  Dawn  Froese,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  26:22  (Nov.  27,  1987),  p.12. 

19  K.  B.  Wiens,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  26:23  (Dec.  11,  1987),  p.9. 

20  Jim  Hunt,  "[Letter  to  the  Editor],"  Mennonite  Brethren 
Herald  27:9  (April  29,  1988),  p.ll. 
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not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  part  of  an  ongoing  process. 

The  tradition  of  good  singing  has  not  always  been  a  priority 
in  the  Mennonite  community.  Persecution,  migrations  and  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  farming  absorbed  the  Mennonites'  resources 
from  the  inception  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  Zurich  in  1525, 
through  migrations  to  the  Danzig  area  in  the  late  1500's,  and  then 
onwards  again  to  Russia  after  1789.  It  was  during  the  nineteenth 
century  that  Mennonite  communities  in  Russia  became  established  and 
settled  enough  to  take  interest  in  cultural  matters. 

Musical  leadership  in  the  Mennonite  Church  had  traditionally 
been  the  domain  of  the  "Vorsaenger”,  who  chose  the  songs  and  led 
the  singing  by  lining  out  the  hymns  ahead  of  the  congregation.21 
Since  the  congregations  could  not  read  music,  they  accepted  the 
Vorsaenger 's  remembered  versions  of  the  tunes  regardless  of  how 
distorted  they  became. 

By  1850  leaders  had  emerged  who  deplored  the  quality  of 
singing  in  the  churches,  and  the  Mennonite  schools  began  accepting 
some  responsibility  for  leadership.  In  the  schools,  innovative 
teachers  hoped,  by  improving  the  singing  and  reading  skills  of 
students,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  better  congregational  singing.22 

At  the  same  time,  as  an  additional  means  of  teaching 
congregations  how  to  sing,  the  church  choir  came  into  existence. 
This  development  was  strongly  encouraged  by  the  renewal  movement 

Wesley  Berg,  From  Russia  With  Misic:  A  Study  of  the 
Mennonite  Choral  Singing  Tradition  in  Canada  (Winnipeg:  Hyperion 
Press,  1985) ,  p. 18 . 
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Ibid,  p . 18  . 
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that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  in  I860, 
which  wanted  a  singing  style  that  was  more  expressive.  New  folk¬ 
like  gospel  songs  coming  out  of  Germany  and  North  America  became 
popular.  The  choir  could  teach  the  congregation  new  songs  and  set 
an  example  of  good  singing  practice.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  desire  for  excellence  in  singing  did  not  develop  in 
opposition  to  evangelical  piety,  but  grew  out  of  it. 

This  new  development  meant  that  the  role  of  leadership  now 
fell  on  the  choir  directors,  who  were  normally  laymen  with  no 
specialized  training.  To  correct  this  situation,  choral  workshops 
and  choral  festivals  began  to  take  place  in  many  communities  to 
provide  basic  training  for  singers  and  directors.  Similar 
developments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  choral  movement  in  Germany 
provided  inspiration  and  resources  for  these  events.  A  great  deal 
of  progress  was  made,  to  the  point  where  some  choirs  began 
performing  works  such  as  Mendelssohn 1 s  oratorio,  St.  Paul.23  But 
early  in  the  twentieth  century,  this  progress  was  interrupted  by 
war,  revolution,  famine,  and  a  new  series  of  emigrations. 

The  first  wave  of  Mennonite  immigration  into  Canada  began  in 
the  1870’s,  settling  first  in  Manitoba  and  then  in  Saskatchewan. 
In  spite  of  very  conservative  traditions  and  pioneer  privations, 
some  choral  activities  were  evident,  especially  among  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  churches  in  Saskatchewan.  An  organization,  called  ’’The 
Northern  Association  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Choir  Conductors",  was 
formed  in  1906  to  sponsor  choral  workshops. 


23 
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The  second  wave  of  immigration,  in  the  1920's,  brought  more 
than  20,000  people.  Mennonite  settlements  spread  into  Alberta  and 
Ontario,  and  in  the  1930's,  to  British  Columbia.  These  new 
immigrants  tended  to  be  more  progressive,  more  interested  in 
culture  and  education,  and  musical  activities  began  to  flourish. 
When,  in  Saskatchewan,  a  capable  Russian  immigrant  leader,  Franz 
Thiessen,  introduced  the  performance  of  oratorios  into  the 
predominant  milieu  of  gospel  songs,  there  were  those  who  welcomed 
the  enriching  "art  music",  and  there  were  those  who  feared  it.24 
Here  is  early  evidence  for  the  development  of  two  directions  in 
thinking  about  music. 

As  in  Russia,  Mennonite  schools  such  as  the  Rosthern  German- 
English  Academy,  played  important  roles  in  music  education.  But 
there  were  other  educational  activities  as  well.  There  were 
"Saengerfeste"  where  several  choirs  performed  jointly  and 
separately.  And  there  were  conductors'  workshops  dealing  with 
"Choice  of  music,  conducting  patterns  (taktieren) ,  conducting 
(dirigieren)  ,  voice-testing,  choir  seating,  sight  reading,  rhythms, 
dynamics  and  breathing,  and  pronunciation",25  using  the  expertise 
of  several  independent  itinerant  leaders. 

This  system,  dependent  on  local  initiative,  would  continue  for 
many  years.  But  in  1944  a  new  movement  towards  centralization 
began  to  emerge.  The  first  step  was  centralization  at  the 
provincial  level.  In  1944  Ben  Horch  was  appointed  by  the  Canadian 

24 
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Ibid.,  p . 65 . 
Ibid.,  p . 81 . 
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Mennonite  Brethren  Conference  to  spend  one  month  per  year  in  each 
of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia.26  During  the  designated  month  he  organized 
workshops  and  choral  festivals  in  that  province.  In  the  following 
year  a  further  step  towards  centralization  was  taken,  this  time  at 
a  national  level.  In  1945  Horch  was  hired  to  set  up  the  music 
program  at  the  newly  established  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College 
in  Winnipeg,27  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Canadian  Conference  began 
encouraging  conductors  to  go  to  the  college  to  study  music  in  a 
more  comprehensive  and  systematic  way.28 

In  1946  the  first  All  Canadian  Conductors'  Conference  took 
place  at  the  college.  Several  such  conferences  took  place  between 
1956  and  1966.  Then,  after  a  nine  year  rest,  the  idea  was  taken 
up  again,  this  time  as  a  joint  venture  between  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  College  and  the  college  of  the  Conference  of  Mennonites 
in  Canada  which  was  also  located  in  Winnipeg.  That  event,  in  1975, 
was  the  first  in  the  series  of  Church  Music  Seminars  to  be  co¬ 
sponsored  every  second  year  by  the  two  colleges.  The  event  under 
investigation  in  this  paper  is  the  eighth  seminar  in  that  series. 

Sponsored  and  organized  by  the  music  departments  of  the  two 
Mennonite  colleges  in  Winnipeg,  the  music  seminar  series  has 
featured  a  variety  of  resource  people  as  leaders  (see  Appendix  1) . 
Since  1985  a  trend  has  developed  in  which  organizers  see  seminars 


26 

Ibid. , 

P-94. 

27 

Ibid. , 

p .  95 . 

28 

Ibid. , 

p . 103 . 
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that  feature  large  scale  performances  alternating  with  seminars 
that  are  more  strictly  educational  in  focus. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  Berg's  concept  of  two  trajectories 
provides  a  structure  within  which  the  current  controversy  over 
music  styles  can  be  described.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  paper  to 
provide  information  about  the  second  trajectory,  the  one  Berg 
describes  as  rooted  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  art.  It  is  assumed 
here  that  the  participants  in  the  seminar  represent  the  second 
trajectory.  This  assumption  is  made  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  event  itself  belongs  to  that  trajectory,  as  the  above 
historical  survey  indicates.  Secondly,  the  two  colleges  which 
sponsor  the  event  have  both  traditionally  been  known  for  their 
performances  of  classical  works,  and  for  their  ability  to  inspire 
a  love  of  classical  music  in  their  students.  Thirdly,  for  the 
singers,  participation  in  this  event  required  a  considerable 
investment  of  time  and  resources,  all  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  an 
experience  of  music  at  the  1 higher  art1  level.  It  would  seem 
reasonable,  then,  to  assume  that  an  investigation  of  this  event  and 
of  the  people  who  attended  it  would  enlarge  our  understanding  of 
the  phenomenon  that  Berg  identifies  as  the  second  trajectory. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  seminar  will  be  provided, 
but  the  investigative  focus  of  the  research  was  on  the 
participants,  as  representatives  of  the  art  music  trajectory.  The 
first  objective  was  to  compile  a  basic  demographic  profile  of  the 
participant.  Further  investigation  dealt  with  seven  additional 
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areas  of  interest: 

1)  education, 

2)  church  involvement, 

3)  concepts  regarding  the  role  of  music  in  the  church, 

4)  expressed  preferences  for  certain  styles  of  music  in  the 
church, 

5)  comparison  by  denominational  affiliation, 

6)  gender  differences?  the  role  of  women,  and 

7)  the  differences  between  younger  and  older  participants. 

Method 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  all 
participants  in  the  seminar.  There  were  122  of  281  questionnaires 
returned.  Part  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  basic  demographic 
questions  of  age,  sex,  marital  status,  residence,  occupation, 
income,  education,  musical  training  and  experience,  church 
affiliation  and  involvement,  and  involvement  in  musical  activities 
outside  of  the  church  context.  The  remainder  of  the  questionnaire 
dealt  with  attitudes. 

In  the  area  of  attitudes,  participants  were  asked  to  indicate 
what  kind  of  music  is  performed  in  their  churches  and  to  indicate 
their  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  style  of  music  chosen.  This 
proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  structure,  because  there 
are  no  emotionally  neutral,  universally  accepted  terms  available 
to  describe  the  various  possible  styles  of  music.  It  was 
ultimately  decided  to  use  the  categories  "contemporary  gospel"  and 
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"classical"  to  correspond  roughly  to  the  styles  of  music  related 
to  Berg's  two  trajectories,  with  a  third  "other"  category  provided 
for  whatever  would  not  fit.  The  term  "classical"  was  the  most 
ambiguous,  having  a  specific  meaning  for  musicologists,  and  a 
larger  colloquial  meaning,  designating  art  music  in  general.  There 
is  also  a  large  area  of  ambiguity,  consisting  of  a  body  of  music 
traditionally  performed  by  Mennonite  choirs,  that  does  not  fall 
neatly  into  either  category.  However,  lacking  better  options, 
these  terms  were  used  in  the  belief  that  they  at  least  indicated 
different  directions  along  a  continuum. 

The  questionnaire  also  gave  participants  a  chance  to  describe 
what  changes  they  would  make  in  the  music  performed  in  their 
churches.  Finally,  there  were  open-ended  questions  asking  "What 
function  should  music  have  in  the  life  of  a  congregation?"  and 
"What  do  you  expect  to  gain  through  participation  in  this  choral 
festival?" 

Results:  A  Comprehensive  Description  of  Church  Music  Seminar  8 

The  primary  goal  of  the  seminar  was  the  preparation  and 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah.  Nine  rehearsals  were 
scheduled,  with  performances  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  in  the 
Winnipeg  Concert  Hall.  However,  the  seminar  included  many  other 
informational  and  educational  facets. 

Workshops  on  twelve  different  topics  were  offered.  These 
topics  addressed  the  special  interests  of  choral  conductors, 
accompanists,  organists,  composers,  youth  specialists,  sound 
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technicians  and  worship  music  planners  (see  Appendix  2)  . 
Scheduling  allowed  participants  to  attend  three  of  the  workshops. 

There  were  two  repertoire  reading  sessions,  the  first  for 
general  church  music,  and  the  second  for  Christmas  and  Easter 
music.  Each  of  these  sessions  held  separate  meetings  for  adult 
choirs,  youth  choirs,  and  junior  choirs. 

Two  sessions,  four-and-one-half  hours  in  total,  featured  a 
master-class  for  conductors.  Eleven  conductors  worked  with  Helmut 
Rilling  and  a  small  choir  on  selections  from  Bach's  Jesu  Meine 
Freude.  These  conductors  also  observed  Rilling' s  rehearsals  with 
the  Winnipeg  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Wednesday  morning  included  a  one-and-a-half  hour  singing 
session  exploring  diverse  expressions  of  communal  praise, 
introducing  new  psalms,  hymns  and  choruses.  Participants  were 
exposed  to  beautiful,  high  quality  examples  of  songs  in  various 
styles  and  traditions. 

A  service  of  public  worship  was  held  in  the  Elmwood  Church  on 
Thursday  morning.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mini-Mendelssohn  festival. 
Organist  Dietrich  Bartel  performed  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
No.  2  and  Prelude  No.  1  in  C  minor.  The  combined  MBBC  and  CMBC 
chamber  choirs  performed  the  anthem  Psalm  22  and  the  introit  Heilig 
by  Mendelssohn.  Three  congregational  hymns  were  sung,  all  written 
or  harmonized  by  Mendelssohn.  At  the  centre  of  this  event  was  an 
attempt  to  understand  Elijah,  the  piece  that  gave  the  seminar  its 
focus,  as  a  unified  structure  of  text  and  music.  After  parts  of 
the  Elijah  story  were  read  from  the  Bible,  Helmut  Rilling  presented 
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a  demonstration  lecture  entitled  "Felix  Mendelssohn  as  Interpreter 
and  Preacher".  Using  a  part  of  the  workshop  choir,  Rilling  showed 
how  Mendelssohn  reflected  text  in  musical  structure  and 
composition. 

Other  performances  associated  with  the  seminar  were  a  short 
recital  by  Mel  Braun  (baritone)  and  Dietrich  Bartel  (organ) ,  and 
another  by  John  Martens  (tenor)  and  Irmgard  Baerg  (piano)  which 
included  songs  by  Mendelssohn.  The  seminar  ended  on  Sunday 
afternoon  with  a  recital  by  Edith  Wiens  (soprano)  and  Irmgard  Baerg 
(piano) . 

The  seminar  also  featured  a  forum  on  church  music  consisting 
of  four  paper  presentations  with  respondents  and  open  discussions, 
as  well  as  a  concluding  panel  discussion  by  the  music  faculties  of 
the  two  sponsoring  colleges  (see  Appendix  3)  .  This  forum  attempted 
to  define  and  discuss  the  issues  faced  by  church  musicians  at  a 
more  theoretical  and  intellectual  level.  It  was  an  informed, 
thoughtfully  articulated  extension  of  the  debate  that  had  surfaced 
in  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald  at  a  more  colloquial  level. 
Broadened  from  the  hymns  versus  choruses  debate,  the  issue  here  was 
the  tensions  between  the  desire  to  strive  for  excellence,  and  the 
need  to  encourage  inclusive,  active,  community  building 
participation. 

Deitrich  Bartel  began  by  introducing  new  neutral  terminology 
to  facilitate  a  less  emotion-laden  discussion.  The  absence  of 
neutral,  but  commonly  understood  and  meaningful  words  to  talk  about 
styles  of  church  music  has  already  been  mentioned.  Seminar 
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discussions  revealed  that  participants  tended  to  avoid  any 
discussion  of  musical  styles  because  the  available  designations  for 
the  various  styles  were  perceived  to  contain  inherent  value 
judgements,  encouraging  the  formation  of  opposing  camps.  Surely 
a  new  language,  free  of  acquired  connotations  is  needed.  Bartel 
made  a  start  in  that  direction. 

Bartel  assumes  all  liturgical  music  to  be  functional  rather 
than  absolute.  It  is  there  to  perform  a  role  outside  of  itself  and 
music  should  primarily  be  judged  according  to  how  well  it  fills 
that  role.  Within  the  realm  of  functional  music  he  develops  two 
categories,  with  the  new  designations  of  "indirectly  functional" 
and  "inherently  functional".  "Indirectly  functional"  music  exists 
simply  to  present  the  text.  Here,  the  greatest  scrutiny  should  be 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  text.  The  music  should  be  simple 
enough  to  be  sung  by  the  congregation,  and  should  do  nothing  to 
undermine  the  quality  of  the  text. 

"Inherently  functional"  music  is  more  exegetical,  with  the 
musical  content  adding  its  own  comment  to  the  text.  This  music 
must  have  enough  substance  to  comment  well  on  the  text,  and  its 
complexity  may  require  it  to  be  performed  for  the  congregation. 
It  is  not  clear  if  Bartel  includes  instrumental  music  in  this 
category.  Since  he  is  an  organist  himself,  one  assumes  so,  in 
which  case  the  music  presumably  expresses  some  text  or  idea  coupled 
with  it  in  this  context  of  the  service. 

Bartel's  new  terms  "indirectly  functional"  and  "inherently 
functional"  may  clarify  theoretical  discussion  but  are  unlikely  to 
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be  useful  for  practitioners.  Perhaps  performance-rooted  comparable 
terms,  such  as  "declamatory”  and  "reflective"  might  suggest  the 
additional  emotional  and  expressive  element  in  the  second  category. 
Bartel  stresses  that  in  either  category  the  musical  language  must 
always  be  accessible  to  the  congregation,  and  it  is  the  church 
musician's  challenge  to  explain  new  forms  to  make  them  accessible, 
and  so  to  add  new  tongues  through  which  the  Spirit  may  speak.  The 
primary  aesthetic  criterion  is  that  both  the  music  itself  and  the 
performance  of  it  must  have  excellence  as  its  goal.  Excellence  is 
an  attribute  of  God,  and  is  therefore  what  we  must  strive  to 
achieve. 

Marilyn  Houser-Hamm,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that 
excellence  is  only  one  of  God's  attributes;  other  divine  qualities 
are  patience,  mercy,  and  tolerance.  Out  of  her  experience  as  a 
pastor,  she  sees  the  church  as  a  community  open  to  receiving 
anyone's  offerings.  The  church  musician's  challenge  is  partly  to 
provide  for  the  congregation's  vicarious  participation,  but  also 
to  find  ways  to  renew  the  will  to  sing  in  each  person.  This,  she 
suggested,  can  partly  be  done  by  performing  hymns  according  to  the 
historical  traditions  they  grew  out  of,  not  making  them  all  sound 
the  same,  and  by  adding  new  songs  that  prove  irresistible. 

Her  concern  for  the  grass-roots  love  of  singing  was  echoed  by 
many  during  the  final  panel  discussion.  Many  felt  that  modern 
church  buildings  are  so  acoustically  impoverished  that  the  joy  of 
singing  is  being  lost.  Members  of  recently  built  or  renovated 
churches  pleaded  with  others  not  to  give  in  to  demands  for  padded 
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pews  and  heavy  rugs  and  drapes.  They  warned  against  the  advice  of 
expert  consultants  who  equate  good  church  acoustics  with  a  good 
amplification  system. 

Esther  Wiens,  in  her  paper,  attempted  to  define  what 
excellence  in  the  arts  in  the  church  context  means.  For  her, 
excellence  is  not  simply  producing  a  refined  product.  It  is  the 
exercising  of  artistic  gifts  in  the  context  of  love.  It  means 
using  works  of  art  that  honestly  reflect  upon  the  whole  of  life's 
experience,  the  dark  as  well  as  the  joyous.  It  means  the  inclusion 
of  novice  performers  in  a  nurturing  spirit,  and  inclusion  of  the 
audience  by  favouring  effective  communication  over  obscure 
complexity.  Excellence  is  sensitivity  to  audience  readiness  and 
attitude  and  the  willingness  to  guide  people  patiently  into 
understanding  and  accepting  new  things. 

Results:  The  Participant 

Demographic  Information 

Of  the  281  registrants  at  the  seminar,  122  returned  the 
questionnaire.  A  registration  form  submitted  by  all  participants 
provided  some  information  which  could  be  used  to  test  the  degree 
to  which  the  sample  of  respondents  was  representative  of  the  entire 
group.  That  information  included  provincial  distribution,  gender 
and  conference  affiliation  (Table  1) . 

With  regard  to  provincial  distribution,  some  locations  were 
slightly  under-represented  in  the  sample.  For  locations  outside 
of  Canada,  and  for  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  the  difference  was 
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less  than  3%.  For  Ontario  it  was  7%.  Saskatchewan  was  over¬ 
represented  by  approximately  4%  and  Manitoba  by  about  11%.  These 
differences  are  fairly  insignificant,  and  the  sample  of  respondents 
can  be  seen  as  representing  accurately  the  composition  of  the  total 
population. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  sample  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  larger  group.  Conference  affiliation  was 
not  so  clearly  indicated  for  the  larger  group,  but  44.1%  of  the 
seminar  participants  registered  through  MBBC  and  55.9%  registered 
through  CMBC.  This  is  useful  only  as  a  rough  indicator,  but  the 
proportions  here  are  similar  to  the  proportion  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  and  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada  respondents  in  the 
sample.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  gender  and  conference 
affiliation,  the  sample  is  also  representative  of  the  larger 
population. 

The  questionnaire  sought  to  compile  a  basic  demographic 
profile  of  the  seminar  participant.  Table  2  summarizes  this 
information.  The  seminar  brought  together  people  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  72  years,  the  average  age  being  just  above  37.  The 
largest  age  group  was  the  20  to  29  year  old  group  (34.4%). 
Approximately  40%  of  the  participants  were  below  the  age  of  30. 
Thus,  although  a  mean  age  of  37  indicates  a  fairly  mature  group, 
the  younger  generation  was  actually  well  represented. 

It  was  found  that  almost  60%  of  the  respondents  were  female, 
and  that  the  majority  were  married.  Approximately  40%  were 
professionals  with  skilled  labourers  and  clerical  workers  together 
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making  up  about  one  quarter  of  the  group.  Students  also  made  up 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  group,  the  high  number  not  surprising 
since  the  event  was  sponsored  by  and  located  at  two  colleges. 

Almost  half  of  the  respondents  fell  into  the  middle  income 
group,  earning  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  annually.  Just  over  30% 
fell  below  that  level  while  about  20%  fell  above  it. 

With  respect  to  residence,  the  data  was  divided  into  three 
categories:  urban  (population  over  60,000),  secondary  urban 
(population  between  1,000  and  60,000),  and  rural  (population  under 
1,000).  As  Table  2  indicates,  fewer  than  8%  of  the  participants 
came  from  rural  settings.  Approximately  60%  came  from  large  urban 
settings,  and  32%  from  smaller  cities. 

Education 

To  ascertain  the  level  of  education  of  the  people  attending 
the  seminar,  participants  were  asked  to  indicate  the  highest  level 
of  education  they  had  completed,  and  to  indicate  both  the  level  and 
the  area  of  specialization  for  university  degrees.  As  Table  3 
indicates,  the  majority  had  completed  a  university  degree,  50.8% 
at  the  undergraduate  and  13.9%  at  the  graduate  level.  An 
additional  14%  were  currently  studying  at  a  university  or  college 
or  indicated  they  had  partially  completed  degrees. 

It  was  of  particular  interest  in  the  context  of  this  study  to 
investigate  the  level  of  education  in  the  area  of  music.  Just  over 
40%  of  the  participants  indicated  they  had  completed  degrees  in 
music,  the  greatest  number  in  performance  (22.1%).  Others  had 
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earned  degrees  in  sacred  music  (11.5%),  musicology  (1.6%)  and, 
especially  interesting  in  this  context,  conducting  (4.9%)  (see 
Table  4) . 

Because  it  was  assumed  that  many  people  studying  in  areas 
other  than  music  may  have  taken  courses  in  music,  participants  were 
asked  to  specify  the  number  of  music  courses  they  had  taken  at  the 
University  or  college  level.  As  Table  4  indicates,  just  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  group  had  taken  from  one  to  nine  music  courses,  and 
slightly  more  than  half  had  taken  more  than  ten.  Only  21.9%  had 
never  taken  a  music  course. 

The  questionnaire  investigated  other  aspects  of  musical 
education  as  well.  It  was  predicted  that  increasing  affluence  and 
urbanization  would  have  made  music  lessons  a  possibility  for  many 
of  the  participants.  In  fact,  89%  had  some  training  on  an 
instrument,  and  slightly  over  47%  had  studied  that  instrument  for 
10  years  or  more.  In  addition,  nearly  44%  had  studied  a  second 
instrument  (see  Table  5) . 

It  was  interesting  to  note  as  Table  6  indicates,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  participants  had  studied  piano  or  organ  as  a 
first  or  second  instrument.  Nearly  19%  had  studied  a  wind 
instrument,  although  mostly  as  a  second  instrument.  Only  about  12% 
had  studied  a  stringed  instrument,  but  most  of  them  listed  it  as 
a  first  instrument  rather  than  a  second.  Brass  instruments  appear 
to  have  been  less  popular,  studied  by  only  7.4%. 

A  surprisingly  high  number  of  people  claimed  vocal  training, 
and  of  the  nearly  92%  who  indicated  having  taken  voice  lessons, 
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almost  44%  had  done  so  for  more  than  five  years  (see  Table  5) . 

There  was  certainly  a  wealth  of  choral  experience  represented 
by  this  group.  Table  7  demonstrates  that  participants  had  sung  in 
choirs  for  an  average  of  21.3  years,  and  that  nearly  88%  had  ten 
or  more  years  of  experience  singing  in  choirs.  One  half  of  these 
singers  had  sung  in  choirs  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  summary,  it  is  evident  that  participants  at  the  workshop 
were  highly  educated,  in  music  as  well  as  in  other  fields.  They 
demonstrated  fairly  high  levels  of  instrumental  and  vocal  training, 
and  represented  a  very  high  degree  of  experience  in  choral  singing. 

Church  Involvement 

A  central  task  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  participants  were  integrated  into  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Several  questions  were  designed  to  determine  if  they  were  of 
Mennonite  background  and  to  see  if  the  development  of  their 
interest  in  music  was  rooted  in  the  Mennonite  church.  Other 
questions  sought  to  determine  if  they  were  currently  functioning 
musically  within  the  Mennonite  community  or  if  their  involvement 
in  music  was  located  outside  of  the  church,  in  work  or  community 
situations. 

Table  8  provides  information  regarding  Mennonite  background. 
It  shows  that  nearly  86%  of  the  participants  consider  themselves 
affiliated  with  some  branch  of  the  Mennonite  church.  Table  9 
indicates  that  the  average  length  of  attendance  at  a  Mennonite 
church  was  over  30  years,  with  over  80%  having  attended  for  more 
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than  20  years.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  although  there  were 
people  of  varying  backgrounds  at  the  seminar,  those  with  a  strong 
Mennonite  background  were  predominant. 

To  determine  if  their  interest  in  music  was  rooted  in  the 
church,  participants  were  asked  to  rank,  on  a  scale  from  1  to  5, 
the  degree  to  which  participation  in  a  music  program  of  a  Mennonite 
church  or  educational  institution  had  contributed  to  their  musical 
growth.  Table  10  shows  a  strongly  positive  response,  with  80% 
answering  "a  great  deal”.  Similarly,  participants  were  asked  to 
rate  the  degree  to  which  being  part  of  a  Mennonite  church  had 
stimulated  their  desire  to  be  involved  in  musical  performance. 
Again,  80%  responded  with  a  4  or  5,  indicating  the  church  had  been 
a  strong  motivating  factor  for  them  in  the  performance  of  music. 
Clearly,  their  interest  in  music  was  rooted  in  the  church. 

It  was  important  to  ascertain  whether  participants  at  the 
seminar  were  currently  functioning  musically  within  the  Mennonite 
community  or  if  their  involvement  in  music  was  located  outside  of 
the  church,  in  work  or  community  situations.  According  to  Table 
11,  participants  did  indicate  involvement  in  music  in  work 
settings.  Nearly  half  of  them  make  their  living  partly  or  entirely 
through  music.  For  some,  there  may  be  a  connection  to  the  church, 
if  they  are  employed  as  musicians  or  music  leaders  by  churches,  but 
for  others  the  work  situation  may  be  outside  of  the  church.  Table 
11  also  indicates  that  participants  are  involved  in  musical 
activities  in  the  community,  apart  from  the  church.  Over  three 
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quarters  of  them  indicate  involvement  in  community  choirs  or 
instrumental  groups  or  both. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  work  and  community  musical  activities 
replace  church  music  involvement,  or  are  undertaken  in  addition  to 
it.  The  questionnaire  asked  participants  to  indicate  which  of 
several  roles  they  had  played  in  their  churches  in  the  past  five 
years.  Table  12  shows  that  their  involvement  in  the  church  in 
general  was  rather  high.  Over  one-third  had  been  involved  in 
teaching  and  nearly  two-thirds  in  serving  on  committees.  It  also 
indicates  that  almost  everyone,  97.5%,  had  functioned  as  musicians 
in  a  church.  Table  12  also  shows  a  break-down  of  the  various  types 
of  musical  tasks  they  had  performed.  Evidently,  they  were  more 
involved  as  singers  than  as  instrumentalists.  Over  80%  had  sung 
in  choirs  and  small  groups,  and  69%  had  been  conductors.  Two- 
thirds  had  sung  solos  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  them  had  played 
instrumental  solos.  It  is  evident  that  this  was,  indeed,  a 
gathering  of  practising  church  musicians.  In  light  of  this,  it  is 
perhaps  surprising  that  well  over  half  of  them  received  no  funding 
from  their  churches  to  attend  this  seminar  (see  Table  13) . 

Role  of  Music 

Considering  the  high  levels  of  education,  musical  training, 
and  experience  of  the  participants,  one  might  expect  to  find  deeply 
considered  and  clearly  articulated  definitions  of  the  role  that 
music  should  play  in  the  church.  However,  table  14  shows  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  respondents  gave  no  answer  at  all  when 
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asked  what  function  music  should  have  in  the  life  of  a 
congregation.  Another  28%  could  only  name  one  function. 
Approximately  35%  gave  two  responses  and  only  about  14%  gave  three. 
This  could  be  attributed  to  laziness  in  filling  out  the 
questionnaire,  but  even  that  hints  that  the  task  seemed  difficult 
and  participants  tended  not  to  have  thought  the  issue  through  ahead 
of  time. 

The  various  responses  that  were  given  have  been  grouped  into 
eight  categories  and  listed  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  their 
appearance  (see  Table  14)  .  The  most  commonly  given  response  was 
"preparation  for  worship",  the  idea  that  music  should  give 
continuity  to  the  service  and  create  an  atmosphere.  These 
responses  were  separated  from  those  that  considered  music  an  act 
of  worship  in  itself.  In  the  first  case,  "worship"  is  something 
else  and  music  prepared  the  congregation  to  do  it.  In  the  second 
case,  the  music  itself  was  described  as  a  communication  with  God, 
a  vehicle  of  meditation,  an  expression  of  corporate  worship.  This 
response  occurred  29  times,  whereas  the  "preparation  for  worship" 
response  appeared  44  times. 

The  second  most  common  response,  appearing  33  times,  was 
"participation".  Responses  around  this  theme  centred  on  inclusive, 
active  involvement.  Music  provides  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
do  something,  and  to  do  it  together.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  many  individuals,  including  youth  and  children,  to  use  their 
gifts  and  to  serve  each  other,  creating  a  sense  of  unity  and 
community  within  the  church.  Included  also  was  the  idea  that  music 
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can  give  Christians  in  one  church  a  sense  of  unity  with  other 
Christians  around  the  world  and  throughout  history,  through  the 
experience  of  singing  the  same  hymns. 

Twenty-seven  respondents  mentioned  music's  role  as  text- 
carrier,  as  reinforcer  of  verbal  ideas  and  presentations.  In 
contrast,  ten  respondents  referred  to  the  unique  capacity  music  has 
to  express  the  inexpressible,  to  go  beyond  words  and  provide  an 
emotional  balance  to  the  predominantly  intellectual  content  of  the 
worship  service. 

Educational  functions  were  described  by  ten  respondents,  who 
believed  that  music  provides  people  with  a  challenge,  an 
opportunity  to  grow.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that  it  is  through 
the  performance  of  music  that  Mennonites  will  teach  their 
traditions  and  maintain  their  musical  heritage. 

Nine  responses  identified  music  as  a  form  of  creative  self- 
expression,  for  in  the  act  of  making  music,  humans  reflect  the 
Creator's  creativity.  The  corporate  performance  of  music  was  also 
described  as  a  metaphor  for  what  the  church  can  be,  with  many 
diversities  melding  into  one  unified  whole. 

Only  four  persons  thought  it  significant  to  mention  that  music 
is  important  because  it  brings  pleasure  and  beauty  into  people's 
lives. 

Style  Preferences 

It  was  a  central  concern  of  the  research  to  determine  how 
participants  felt  about  the  style  of  music  currently  being 
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performed  in  their  churches.  The  questions  asked  did  not  deal  with 
music  performed  by  the  congregation,  but  rather  with  music 
performed  for  the  congregation  by  choirs,  soloists  or  special 
groups.  Nearly  88%  of  the  respondents  indicated  there  was  a 
regularly  performing  choir  in  the  church  they  attended  and  about 
94%  said  their  churches  featured  soloists  and/or  special  music 
groups  (see  Table  15) . 

This  discussion  will  deal  first  with  music  performed  by  the 
choir.  Participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  level  of  satisfaction 
with  the  style  of  music  sung  by  their  church  choir.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents  rated  their  level  of  satisfaction  as 
high,  using  a  4  or  5  on  the  rating  scale.  At  the  other  end,  about 
10%  of  the  respondents  expressed  fairly  strong  dissatisfaction. 
Ratings  of  1  or  2  were  defined  as  the  low  satisfaction  group.  In 
between,  nearly  15%  used  a  rating  of  3,  and  these  responses  made 
up  the  medium  satisfaction  group  (see  Table  16)  .  The  strong 
weighting  of  the  population  at  the  highly  satisfied  end  of  the 
scale  is  perhaps  not  surprising  considering  that  many  of  the 
respondents  had  functioned  as  conductors  and  leaders.  They  were, 
in  effect,  evaluating  their  own  choices  in  music. 

Secondly,  participants  were  asked  to  estimate  what  percentage 
of  music  sung  by  their  choir  fell  into  the  categories  of 
''classical'* ,  "contemporary  gospel",  and  "other".  It  was  believed 
this  would  be  useful  to  indicate  a  direction  of  preference  even  if 
there  was  some  ambiguity  about  specific  meanings  of  the  terms. 
Table  17  indicates  that  of  the  highly  satisfied  group,  about  34% 
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said  their  choir  performed  mostly  (75%-100%)  classical  music,  while 
less  than  10%  said  their  choir  performed  mostly  contemporary 
gospel.  None  of  the  dissatisfied  respondents  said  their  choir  sang 
mostly  classical  music,  but  only  8.3%  said  it  sang  mostly 
contemporary  gospel  either.  One  might  have  thought  that  persons 
who  were  strongly  dissatisfied  with  the  style  of  choir  music  might 
be  dissatisfied  because  the  choice  of  music  leaned  heavily  in  a 
direction  they  didn't  appreciate.  These  figures  do  not  support 
that  notion.  They  do  suggest  that  for  the  very  satisfied  group 
does  suggest  a  preference  for  classical  music,  but  not  very 
strongly. 

Thirdly,  participants  were  asked  to  describe  changes  they 
would  like  to  see  in  the  music  performed  by  their  choir.  As  Table 
18  shows,  this  indicates  somewhat  more  strongly  a  preference  for 
classical  music.  The  call  for  more  classical  music  was  the  most 
frequently  recurring  response  at  all  levels  of  satisfaction, 
mentioned  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  population,  and  by 
about  38%  of  the  low  and  medium  satisfaction  groups.  As  well,  2.5% 
wanted  better  trained  leadership  and  nearly  14%  wanted  more 
committed  singers  so  that  more  challenging  music  could  be  a 
possibility.  There  were  some  comments  that  suggested  respondents 
were  tempering  the  expression  of  their  own  desires  in  light  of  what 
they  felt  to  be  possible  or  acceptable  to  the  group  they  were  part 
of.  Only  about  5%  of  the  respondents  wanted  more  popular  music 
and  none  of  those  responses  came  from  the  lower  satisfaction 
groups.  Nearly  20%  wanted  more  variety,  with  a  balance  of 
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different  styles,  and  about  8%  wanted  a  better  quality  of 
performance  whatever  the  style  chosen.  A  smaller  number  of 
respondents  mentioned  other  concerns.  Some  wanted  the  music  more 
integrated  into  the  worship  service,  suggesting  perhaps  that  style 
is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  choice  of  music.  Others  called 
for  a  more  central  role  for  the  choir  in  the  worship  service. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  style  of  music  performed  by 
soloists  and  special  groups  yielded  findings  similar  to  those 
relating  to  choir  music.  Respondents  were  somewhat  less  satisfied 
with  this  music,  with  only  55.7%  rating  it  as  very  satisfactory 
(see  Table  16) .  More  of  the  satisfied  people  here  indicated  that 
the  choice  of  music  was  mostly  classical  (45.3%,  see  table  17). 
Table  19  indicates  that,  again,  a  request  for  more 
classical/traditional  music  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
change  desired  in  the  area  of  special  music.  Nearly  50%  of  both 
low  and  medium  satisfaction  groups  wanted  more  classical  music. 
The  second  highest  concern  was  for  better  quality  of  performance. 
About  16%  wanted  to  have  more  use  made  of  soloists  and  small 
groups,  11%  wanted  more  integration  into  the  service,  and  6%  wanted 
more  variety.  Only  3%  wanted  more  up-tempo  music,  these  all  from 
the  already  very  satisfied  group. 

In  general,  this  was  a  group  of  people  who  were  basically 
satisfied  with  the  kind  of  music  performed  in  their  churches.  Only 
about  65%  of  them  responded  at  all  to  the  questions  asking  for 
desired  changes  in  choir  music  and  of  those  who  did,  15%  said  they 
would  make  no  changes.  Only  about  52%  answered  the  question  about 
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changes  in  special  music,  with  nearly  13%  of  those  who  did  answer 
saying  they  would  make  no  changes  in  that  area.  The  changes  that 
were  suggested  do  indicate  that  the  desired  direction  of  change 
would  be  toward  more  classical  or  art  music,  but  that  quality, 
variety  and  integration  into  the  total  service  are  also  very 
important  considerations. 

Conference  Affiliation 

Of  the  122  respondents,  57  were  affiliated  with  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Canada  (CMC)  and  43  with  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
church  (MB) .  These  two  groups  were  compared  on  several  points, 
(see  Table  20)  CMC  affiliates  were  about  11%  more  likely  to  have 
a  university  degree.  When  defining  the  role  of  music  in  the  life 
of  a  congregation  there  were  some  differences.  The  CMC's  were 
about  28%  more  likely  to  think  in  terms  of  participation 
opportunities,  nearly  12%  more  likely  to  think  of  music  as  an 
emotional  balance  to  intellectual  content  and  10%  more  likely  to 
value  music  as  a  source  of  beauty  and  pleasure  in  the  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  12%  less  likely  to  see  music  as  an 
educational  tool  and  nearly  16%  less  likely  to  think  of  music  as 
preparation  for  worship.  There  was  a  less  than  2%  difference 
between  the  groups  when  it  came  to  defining  music  as  an  experience 
of  worship. 

These  two  predominant  groups  of  Mennonites  were  also  compared 
in  terms  of  the  way  they  expressed  their  expectations  in  attending 
the  seminar.  In  this  area  CMC's  were  nearly  17%  more  likely  to 
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have  come  for  an  exhilarating  experience  and  about  14%  more  likely 
to  express  direct  educational  goals.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
18%  less  likely  to  name  Rilling  as  a  major  reason  for  their  coming 
and  12%  less  likely  to  say  they  came  for  social  reasons. 

Gender  Differences 

Male  and  female  participants  were  compared  in  two  areas  — 
education  and  roles  played  in  the  church.  Table  21  indicates  that 
15.7%  fewer  women  had  university  degrees.  Of  those  who  did  have 
degrees,  women  were  slightly  more  likely  to  have  a  degree  in  music, 
although  the  rate  for  both  groups  was  close  to  60%.  Women  were  as 
likely  as  men  to  have  studied  performance  or  musicology  and  7%  more 
likely  to  have  a  degree  in  sacred  music.  Women  were  about  6%  less 
likely  to  have  studied  conducting. 

Although  women  were  less  likely  than  men  to  have  a  university 
degree,  they  were  more  likely  to  have  other  kinds  of  musical 
training.  About  20%  more  of  the  women  had  trained  for  10  years  or 
more  on  an  instrument  and  about  6%  more  of  them  had  taken  voice 
lessons. 

A  comparison  of  the  roles  that  men  and  women  had  played  in  the 
church  reveals  that  both  groups  were  very  active  participants.  As 
Table  22  indicates,  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  women  had 
acted  as  teachers  (8.1%  less),  deacons  (6.6%  less),  and  pastors 
(4.6%  less).  Women,  however,  were  nearly  4%  more  likely  to  have 
served  on  committees  and  6%  more  likely  to  have  been  involved  in 
music. 
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Since  all  of  the  women  and  nearly  all  of  the  men  had 
functioned  as  church  musicians,  it  is  interesting  to  determine  if 
they  varied  in  the  kinds  of  roles  they  played  in  that  area.  Table 
22  indicates  there  were  some  significant  differences.  About  45% 
more  of  the  women  had  been  keyboard  players,  nearly  19%  more  women 
were  accompanists  and  about  14%  more  of  them  had  sung  solos.  Men 
were  more  likely  to  be  conductors  (15.5%  more)  and  songleaders 
(13.1%  more) . 

Younqer/Older  Comparison 

A  comparison  was  made  between  the  younger  participants  (ages 
18  to  29)  and  the  older  ones  (30  to  72)  ,  to  see  in  what  respects 
they  may  have  differed.  The  younger  group  made  up  38.5%  of  the 
total  population.  As  Table  23  shows,  the  gender  distribution  in 
the  two  groups  was  nearly  identical.  As  would  be  predicted, 
significantly  fewer  of  the  young  were  employed  as  professionals  and 
many  more  were  students,  but  approximately  48%  of  both  groups  made 
their  living  partly  or  entirely  through  music. 

With  regard  to  education,  slightly  more  of  the  young  had 
completed  a  university  degree  (5.4%  more),  but  a  significantly 
higher  proportion  of  them  (17.8%  more)  had  a  degree  in  music,  and 
almost  40%  more  of  the  young  had  taken  10  or  more  music  courses. 
Table  23  also  indicates  that  the  young  were  somewhat  more  likely 
to  have  taken  voice  lessons  and  to  have  extensive  training  on  an 
instrument.  They  were  considerably  more  likely  (18.7%  more)  to 
have  studied  a  second  instrument.  The  level  of  choral  experience 
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is  very  high  in  the  older  group  with  nearly  one  half  (44.5%)  having 
sung  in  choirs  for  more  than  25  years.  A  direct  comparison  in 
terms  of  years  is  not  of  use,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  level  of 
choral  experience  among  the  young  is  proportionately  just  as  high 
since  nearly  one  half  (44.7%)  of  these  18  to  29  year  olds  have  sung 
in  choirs  for  15  to  25  years. 

Table  24  compares  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  their  connection 
to  the  Mennonite  church.  Nearly  80%  of  the  young  had  attended  a 
Mennonite  church  for  20  to  29  years,  or  most  of  their  lives.  Of 
the  older  group,  three-quarters  had  attended  a  Mennonite  church  for 
3  0  or  more  years.  It  is  apparent  that  both  groups  were 
characterized  by  long  term  church  attendance. 

Regarding  active  participation  in  a  church,  the  younger  and 
older  groups  were  similar.  The  percentage  of  those  who  had  been 
teachers  and  musicians  in  the  two  groups  was  nearly  the  same. 
About  18%  fewer  of  the  young  had  served  on  committees  and  none  had 
been  deacons,  but  about  5%  more  of  them  had  been  pastors.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  spite  of  high  levels  of  musical  education  and 
training,  the  young  were  even  more  likely  than  the  older  groups  to 
see  their  interest  in  music  as  being  strongly  rooted  in  the  church, 
nearly  96%  of  them  in  terms  of  musical  growth  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  them  in  terms  of  their  desire  to  perform. 

A  comparison  was  also  made  regarding  the  participants 
attitudes  to  the  music  in  their  churches.  According  to  Table  25 
the  younger  were  significantly  less  satisfied  with  the  choir  music 
in  their  churches.  Over  20%  more  of  them  were  in  the  low 
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satisfaction  group  and  20%  fewer  were  in  the  high  group.  The 
changes  they  suggested  were  very  similar  to  those  articulated  by 
the  older  group.  For  both  groups  the  direction  of  desired  change 
is  strongly  toward  more  classical  and  traditional  music.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  slightly  more  of  the  young  wanted  more 
traditional  music  and  slightly  fewer  of  them  wanted  more  popular. 

The  young  were  somewhat  more  satisfied  with  solo  and  small 
group  music  than  the  old,  but  still  only  60%  of  them  expressed  high 
levels  of  satisfaction.  The  direction  of  change  desired  here  was 
even  more  strongly  in  the  direction  of  more  classical  or 
traditional  music  (31.8%)  and  better  quality  (27.3%).  The  young 
showed  a  stronger  tendency  in  this  direction  than  the  older  group. 

In  defining  the  role  of  music  in  the  church,  the  young  did  not 
prove  to  be  generally  more  articulate  than  the  older  group.  While 
5%  more  of  them  could  list  three  responses,  nearly  8%  more  of  them 
gave  no  response  at  all.  The  type  of  roles  they  articulated  were 
not  significantly  different,  although  about  16%  less  of  the  young 
group  saw  music  as  an  act  of  worship  and  the  younger  were  more 
likely  to  define  the  role  of  music  as  an  emotional  balance  to  the 
intellectual  content  of  the  service  (16.4%  more)  and  as  an 
expression  of  creativity  (8%  more)  (see  Table  26) . 

Discussion 

Church  Music  Seminar  8  was  a  multi-faceted  musical  experience 
involving  many  rehearsals  and  two  performances  of  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,  as  well  as  several  small  recitals.  It  featured  workshops, 
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repertoire  reading  sessions,  a  forum  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  papers,  several  conductor's  masterclass  sessions, 
singing  sessions  and  a  public  service  built  around  Menndelssohn  and 
Elijah.  On  one  hand,  it  was  a  general  information  and  skill 
building  resource  for  church  musicians.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
modelled  a  pursuit  of  musical  excellence  that  went  beyond  technical 
refinement  to  include  the  development  of  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  work  as  a  union  of  text  and  music  and  an  attempt  to  integrate 
the  work  into  the  religious  experience  of  the  people  involved. 

The  people  participating  in  the  seminar  came  primarily  from 
five  provinces  of  Canada,  most  from  urban  centres.  Although  there 
was  variation,  they  tended  to  be  middle  income  professionals  with 
university  education.  They  were  people  who  had  tended  to 
specialize  in  music  programs,  to  have  taken  voice  and  instrumental 
lessons,  and  to  have  sung  for  many  years  in  choirs.  The  majority 
were  active  members  of  Mennonite  Brethren  or  Conference  of 
Mennonites  in  Canada  churches  who  made  strong  connections  between 
their  interest  in  music  and  their  church  experience.  Although  they 
were  virtually  all  involved  in  church  music  they  were  not 
exceptionally  articulate  in  defining  the  role  of  music  in  the  life 
of  a  church,  many  making  fairly  general  statements  about  music  as 
worship  or  preparation  for  worship.  As  a  group,  they  tended  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  style  of  music  currently  performed  in  their 
churches,  but  many  indicated  that  some  increase  in  the  inclusion 
of  classical  or  traditional  music  would  be  welcome.  Quality  of 
performance,  variety,  and  integration  into  the  service  were  also 
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major  concerns.  A  comparison  of  male  and  female  participants 
indicated  that  women  are  less  likely  to  have  a  university  degree 
but  more  likely  to  have  higher  levels  of  education  and  training  in 
the  specific  area  of  music.  They  have  been  as  active  as  men  in 
church  music  programs  but  there  is  some  differentiation  of  roles 
evident,  with  women  figuring  less  prominently  in  leadership  roles 
such  as  conducting  and  songleading.  A  comparison  of  the 
participants  on  the  basis  of  age  revealed  that  the  younger  group 
was  remarkably  similar  to  the  older  group.  The  fact  that  they  have 
comparable  levels  of  choral  experience  and  even  higher  levels  of 
training  and  education  bodes  well  for  Mennonite  musical  endeavours 
in  the  future. 

This  paper  began  by  referring  to  a  current  problem  in  the 
Mennonite  community,  the  disagreement  about  what  kind  of  music  is 
appropriate  for  use  in  the  church.  Controversies  on  this  theme 
have  occurred  at  many  points  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  but  the  specific  issues  have  varied.  In  an  effort 
to  articulate  the  issues  involved  in  this  specific  case,  Berg 
suggested  that  two  trajectories  have  become  evident  in  the 
development  of  Mennonite  musical  practice  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II.  The  first  is  toward  a  preference  for  simple  evangelical 
expressions  of  a  pietistic  faith  experience,  set  to  music  patterned 
on  popular  idioms.  The  second  trend  is  an  increased  interest  in 
more  complex  art  forms.  It  presumes  the  ability  to  comprehend  more 
subtle  and  profound  concepts  and  the  ability  to  perform  more 
demanding  music. 
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Urbanization  and  Evangelicalism 

Both  of  the  above  trends  can  perhaps  be  seen  as  concomitants 
of  the  extensive  urbanization  of  the  Mennonite  community  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  relatively  closed 
farming  communities  of  the  Mennonites  tended  to  be  economically, 
socially,  theologically  and  linguistically  isolated.  The  move  to 
the  city  came  along  with  a  new  set  of  values  associated  with  the 
more  evangelical  theologies  that  became  widely  accepted  among 
Mennonites.  To  be  progressive  in  that  context  meant  to  break  away 
from  the  idea  of  closed  communities  and  to  be  open  to  forming 
alliances  with  other  evangelicals  and  to  remove  any  linguistic  or 
ethnic  distinctives  that  might  make  it  difficult  for  non-Christians 
to  be  evangelized  and  added  to  the  church.  Four-part  singing  and 
the  performance  of  more  difficult  choral  music  have  been  criticized 
as  distinctive  ethnic  features  that  make  new-comers  feel  excluded. 
Since  the  emphasis  is  on  universal  accessibility,  simpler,  more 
popular  forms  of  music  are  preferred. 

Urbanization  and  Education 

If  urbanization  exposed  Mennonites  to  an  extended  evangelical 
world,  it  also  exposed  them  to  another  powerful  influence: 
education.  Many  Mennonites  have  taken  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  higher  education  available  in  urban  settings.  To  be 
progressive  in  an  environment  that  values  education  usually  means 
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to  thrive  on  new  challenges,  mastering  a  wider  more  complex 
universe. 

Although  the  opportunity  to  learn  has  been  welcomed  with 
eagerness  by  some,  it  has  also  been  feared.  Radical  changes  in  a 
stable  way  of  life  can  bring  about  feelings  of  unease;  people  fear 
the  loss  of  traditional  values  and  beliefs.  There  has  been 
considerable  concern  in  Mennonite  communities,  both  rural  and 
urban,  that  young  people  who  go  to  university  will  lose  their 
faith,  Berg  found  this  fear  of  education  in  the  musical  sphere  as 
well.  He  remarked  that  "Advanced  education,  professionalism,  and 
secularism  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  what  is  still  sometimes  seen 
as  a  sinister,  subversive  partnership. 1,29 

This  study  dealt  with  a  Mennonite  population  that  proved  to 
be  both  highly  urbanized  and  educated.  It  is  of  interest  to 
consider  whether  or  not  these  seminar  participants  showed  evidence 
of  the  feared  "professionalism”  and  "secularism”. 

Professionalism 

It  is  not  clear  exactly  what  "professionalism”  means  in  the 
context  of  Mennonite  music.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  seminar 
participants  made  their  living  partly  or  entirely  through  music  and 
were  "professionals"  in  that  sense.  However,  a  wide  range  of 
occupations  is  now  commonly  accepted,  and  this  is  not  the  problem. 
Nor  is  it  likely  a  matter  of  money,  a  fear  that  trained  musicians 

29  Wesley  Berg,  "From  Piety  to  Sophistication:  Developments 
in  Canadian-Mennonite  Music  After  World  War  II,"  Journal  of 
Mennonite  Studies  6  (1988),  p.98. 
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performing  in  the  church  will  demand  union  rates  of  pay.  More 
likely,  it  has  to  do  with  standards,  with  the  fear  that  trained 
musicians  will  model  and  demand  a  standard  of  performance  that  will 
exclude  large  portions  of  the  congregation  from  involvement. 

At  the  level  of  the  music  seminar  under  discussion  here, 
professional  standards  are  clearly  in  place.  During  the  first 
several  rehearsals  of  Elijah,  singers  were  warned  that  anyone  who 
seemed  incapable  of  making  a  confident  contribution  to  the  choir 
might  be  asked  not  to  take  part  in  the  performance.  An 
accomplished  conductor  and  professional  soloists  and 
instrumentalists  were  used.  The  costs  of  a  production  at  this 
level  are  high,  and  the  church  music  seminars  in  the  current  series 
receive  no  special  funding  from  the  conferences  or  the  sponsoring 
colleges.  They  are  expected  to  pay  for  themselves.  Ticket  sales 
and  CBC  coverage  are  important  sources  of  revenue?  both  are  based 
on  high  performance  levels  at  previous  similar  events  and  might  be 
jeopardized  for  the  future  by  a  poor  performance. 

The  high  level  of  performance  is  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  for  the  singers  but  it  does  exclude  less  skilled 
people.  The  regional  choral  festivals  of  the  past  were 
geographically  and  artistically  accessible  to  many  more  singers. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  raising  the  standards  of  many  singers  a  little 
bit,  the  current  type  of  seminar  helps  to  raise  the  standards  of 
a  few  far  above  the  common  level,  creating  a  musical  class 
structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  seminars 
support  a  strong  leadership  group  who  can  then  disperse  and  work 
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more  effectively  to  raise  musical  standards  at  the  local  or 
regional  levels. 

The  question  remains  of  whether  or  not  these  trained  musicians 
model  and  demand  exclusive  performance  standards  in  their  churches. 
The  questionnaire  provided  some  data  that  indicates  that  the 
seminar  participants  were  interested  in  wider  participation  at  the 
local  church  level.  They  were  asked  to  indicate  what  changes  they 
would  like  to  make  in  the  areas  of  church  choir  and  solo  or  small 
group  music.  Although  there  were  strong  calls  for  more  classical 
or  traditional  music  and  for  better  quality,  there  were  also  a 
significant  number  who  spoke  for  more  variety,  for  more  people  to 
be  involved,  and  for  the  music  to  be  more  integrated  into  the 
worship  experience  as  a  whole.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
their  concerns  go  beyond  the  issue  of  performance  standards.  The 
high  levels  of  satisfaction  they  registered  both  in  terms  of  choir 
music  and  solos  and  small  group  music  do  not  suggest  an  overly 
critical  spirit.  As  for  the  question  of  modelling  high  standards, 
it  is  very  possibly  true  that  they  do.  Tables  4  through  7 
summarize  the  group* s  extensive  musical  preparation,  and  some  of 
them  do  very  likely  perform  well.  But,  if  the  competence  of  their 
own  performance  intimidates  others,  it  may  not  be  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  contributions  of  less  skilled  fellow- 
worshippers.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  pride  for  others  who  will  not 
do  what  someone  else  might  do  better,  an  attitude  that  may 
impoverish  the  community  with  a  kind  of  reverse  discrimination. 
It  will  be  a  loss  if  those  who  learn  to  love  singing  in  their 
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churches  find  their  contributions  become  less  welcome  as  they 
improve  their  skill  as  musicians. 

Secularism 

According  to  Berg's  statement  above,  education  is  suspected 
of  producing  not  only  professionalism,  but  also  secularism.  In  an 
analysis  of  the  role  of  educational  attainment  in  the 
secularization  process  among  the  Mennonite  Brethren,  Peter  Hamm 
used  a  Church  Member  Profile  to  obtain  information  on  a  wide  range 
of  behaviors  and  beliefs.  He  measured  secularization  in  terms  of 
the  practice  of  religion  (private  devotionalism  and 
associationalism,  or  involvement  in  a  church) ,  religious  beliefs 
(general  orthodoxy,  fundamentalist  orthodoxy  and  anabaptism) ,  and 
ethics  (personal  moral  issues  and  social  issues) .30  This  research 
provides  information  on  only  one  of  these  measures,  the  seminar 
participants  level  of  involvement  in  church  activities.  They  were, 
in  general,  long  term  active  members  of  Mennonite  churches. 
Significant  numbers  had  been  teachers  and  committee  members  in 
their  churches  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  performed  a  variety  of 
musical  roles.  Moreover,  a  very  high  number  of  them  saw  their 
growth  and  interest  in  music  as  being  firmly  rooted  in  the  church. 
Their  high  levels  of  involvement  support  Hamm's  findings  that 
education  actually  correlates  with  an  increase  in  religious 
behavior. 

Peter  Hamm,  Continuity  and  Change  Among  the  Canadian 
Mennonite  Brethren  (Waterloo:  Wilfred  Laurier  University  Press, 
1987 ) ,  pp. 152-162. 
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In  the  areas  of  beliefs  and  attitudes,  Hamm  found  there  was 
a  relativization  in  measures  of  orthodoxy  (except  in  Anabaptism) 
and  in  personal  ethics  associated  with  education.  Anabaptist 
beliefs  were  not  significantly  affected  and  social  ideals  were 
enhanced.31  The  questionnaire  in  this  study  did  not  include 
specific  measures  of  theological  orthodoxy.  This  would  be  an 
interesting  area  for  future  research.  There  were,  however,  several 
questions  that  provide  a  general  sense  that  participants  had  a 
fairly  traditional  religious  orientation.  When  asked  to  define  the 
role  of  music  in  the  church,  by  far  the  largest  number  described 
it  either  as  a  preparation  for  worship  or  as  an  experience  of 
worship,  and  a  large  number  thought  music  was  important  for  the 
text  it  carried.  There  were  several  less  frequent  responses  that 
are  perhaps  less  traditional  but  not  less  "religious'*.  Those  who 
felt  music  provided  an  emotional  balance  for  the  primarily 
intellectual  content  of  the  service  felt  that  worship  should 
involve  the  total  person.  Those  who  saw  music  as  an  opportunity 
for  people  to  reflect  divine  creativity  located  music  in  the  image 
of  God.  Only  the  few  respondents  who  admitted  they  thought  music 
should  be  present  because  it  give  pleasure  and  creates  beauty  stand 
in  danger  of  being  seen  as  "secularized",  as  valuing  music  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  purely  sensory  reasons.  But  perhaps  they  were 
expressing  a  theology  of  the  healing  power  of  beauty  that 
Mennonites  in  general,  in  spite  of  their  love  of  music,  have  been 
hesitant  to  articulate. 


31 


Ibid.,  p . 161 . 
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Participants  also  revealed  a  fairly  strong  religious 
orientation  in  their  listing  of  their  own  expectations  in  attending 
the  seminar.  Although  emotional,  educational  and  social  reasons 
were  common,  many  people  wanted  inspiration  to  continue  in  their 
church  work  and  some  saw  the  seminar  experience  as  a  form  of 
worship. 

There  was  a  text  consciousness  in  the  preparation  of  Elijah 
at  the  seminar  itself  which  demonstrated  the  traditional  religious 
concern  for  communicating  faith-related  ideas.  Helmut  Rilling* s 
lecture  demonstration  on  the  subject  of  Mendelssohn 1 s  use  of  music 
to  express  text  was  part  of  this  concern. 

In  summary,  the  participants  were  primarily  urban  and  highly 
educated.  The  data,  however,  suggests  that  fears  that  education 
will  inevitably  lead  to  an  arrogant  exclusivity  in  the  name  of 
professionalism  or  to  a  loss  of  religious  orientation  may  be 
unfounded.  Participants  expressed  a  desire  for  wide  participation 
in  the  music  of  the  church.  They  were  themselves  active 
participants  in  a  church,  and  although  the  study  provided  no  direct 
measures  of  theological  orthodoxy,  it  was  evident  that  participants 
tended  to  express  their  definitions  of  the  role  of  music  in  the 
church  and  their  expectations  for  the  seminar  in  language  that 
reflected  a  fairly  traditional  religious  orientation.  They  also 
demonstrated  the  traditional  religious  concern  for  communication 
of  a  message  through  the  music. 

To  associate  the  two  trends  in  musical  preference  with  the  two 
influences  of  evangelical  theology  and  education  is  not  to  imply 
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that  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  Many  Mennonites  have  experienced 
both.  If  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  desires  for  accessibility 
and  for  depth  of  experience,  it  may  not  always  be  between  two  camps 
of  people.  The  conflict  may  be  internal  in  many  individuals,  who 
must  arrive  at  compromises  that  may  put  them  anywhere  along  either 
trajectory.  The  language  of  evangelicalism  was  certainly  not 
absent  from  the  seminar  or  from  the  questionnaire  responses.  Nor 
can  it  be  assumed  that  a  group  of  people  who  clearly  prefer  simple 
gospel  music  would  demonstrate  lower  levels  of  education.  This 
would  be  a  very  interesting  area  for  further  research.  It  would 
be  very  useful  to  see  if  the  groups  did  in  fact  differ  in  education 
levels  and  if  the  difference  involved  education  in  general  or 
education  specifically  in  the  area  of  music. 

Homogeneity 

The  point  of  this  research  is  not  to  compare  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  trajectories.  Until  similar  research 
is  done  with  a  group  that  can  be  seen  as  representing  the  first 
trajectory,  such  a  comparison  is  impossible.  The  aim  is  to 
describe  this  second  trajectory  group  and  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  they  represent  a  homogeneous  entity.  What  similarities 
bound  them  together  as  a  group?  In  what  ways  are  they  diverse? 

The  group  was  unified  by  several  common  characteristics.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  well  educated  urbanites  who  shared  the 
advantages  of  vocal  and  instrumental  training  and  significant 
choral  experience.  Moreover,  most  of  them  related  their  interest 
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in  music  to  their  association  with  a  Mennonite  church  and  were 
active  participants  in  local  congregations. 

However,  although  the  group  shared  a  significant  musical  and 
church-related  realm  of  experience,  it  was  evident  that  they  did 
not  represent  a  completely  homogeneous  way  of  thinking  about  music. 
The  seminar  structure  itself  gave  witness  to  that.  The  forum 
presented  an  honest  debate  of  the  excellence  versus  participation 
struggle;  both  sides  were  well  represented.  The  workshops  dealt 
with  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  A  morning  song  session  included 
hymns,  psalms,  and  choruses  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  tastes  and  to 
show  that  good  music  exists  in  many  genres. 

There  was  variation  in  the  way  questionnaire  respondents 
defined  the  role  of  music  in  the  church.  Although  the  largest 
number  were  fairly  standard  worship-related  responses,  there  were 
also  the  ideas  that  followed  the  lines  of  personal  creativity  and 
expressivity  and  pleasure. 

When  describing  changes  they  would  like  to  see  in  their 
churches'  music,  respondents  varied  considerably  as  well.  Although 
the  call  for  more  classical/traditional  music  was  the  strongest 
single  response,  it  still  came  from  less  than  3  0%  of  the  group. 
There  were  those  who  expressed  a  desire  for  more  popular  music,  and 
many  wanted  more  variety. 

Given  the  variety  of  musical  taste  and  ideas  evident  within 
this  "art  music”  group,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  forces 
of  diversity  are  at  work  here.  Differences  in  demographics, 
conference  affiliation,  gender  and  age  will  be  discussed. 
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Demographics 

There  was  considerable  variation  within  the  group  in  terms  of 
income  and  occupation.  Although  half  the  participants  fell  in  the 
mid-income  catagory,  there  was  a  spread  over  the  entire  range.  A 
variety  of  professions  made  up  the  40%  who  were  classified  as 
professional,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  group  were  employed  in 
clerical  or  skilled  labour  jobs.  In  terms  of  residence, 
participants  were  primarily  Canadian.  They  did,  however,  come  from 
five  different  provinces,  and  this  is  a  time  in  Canadian  history 
when  regions  are  becoming  ever  more  aware  of  their  distinctive 
characteristics.  One  might  expect  that  these  regional  differences 
could  cause  greater  diversity  in  the  group  than  urban/rural 
differences  currently  do.  This  would  be  an  interesting  area  for 
future  research. 

Conference  Affiliation 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  colleges  of  two 
Mennonite  denominations,  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Canada 
(CMC)  and  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Conference (MB) .  About  36%  of  the 
respondents  were  MB  and  47%  were  CMC.  The  results  of  this  research 
as  shown  in  Table  20  indicate  that  there  were  fairly  significant 
differences  in  individual  responses  for  the  two  groups.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  draw  any  clear  conclusions  about  major 
trends  of  difference.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  MB's  are 
more  evangelical  and  CMC's  more  humanistic.  While  it  is  true  the 
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CMC '  s  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  define  the  role  of  music  as 
preparation  for  worship  or  text-carrier  and  more  likely  to  define 
it  in  terms  of  participation  opportunities  and  pleasure,  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  provided  by  the  comparison  to  provide  support 
for  such  generalizations. 

Gender  Differences 

The  seminar  population  was  41%  male  and  59%  female.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  growing  interest  in  the  role  of  women  in  the 
church.  In  the  Mennonite  church,  as  in  most  churches,  leadership 
roles  have  traditionally  been  the  domain  of  men.  Although  some 
progress  has  been  made,  the  imbalance  has  not  been  eliminated.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren  conference,  for  example,  still  does  not  sanction 
the  ordination  of  women  and  discourages  the  hiring  of  women  as 
senior  pastors.  It  would  be  a  rare  church  that  would  hear  women 
preach  as  often  as  men. 

In  the  area  of  music,  however,  women  have  had  considerable 
freedom  to  participate.  Our  data  revealed  that  all  of  the  women 
respondents  had  functioned  in  musical  roles  in  their  churches. 
However  it  was  evident  that  even  in  the  area  of  music  women  were 
less  likely  to  have  assumed  public  leadership  roles.  They  were 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  accompanists  and  less  likely  to  have 
been  conductors  or  songleaders.  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  women  showed  higher  levels  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
training.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  although  fewer  women 
had  university  training  in  general,  more  women  than  men  had 
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university  degrees  in  music.  They  almost  equalled  men  in  the  area 
of  musicology,  slightly  exceeded  men  in  performance  degrees  and 
significantly  exceeded  men  in  the  sacred  music  studies,  which  is 
of  particular  relevance  to  church  music.  Only  in  the  area  of 
conducting  were  there  fewer  women  with  degrees.  This  may  be 
changing,  however,  since  several  of  the  11  conductors  working  in 
the  masterclass  with  Helmut  Rilling  were  women.  Music  is  obviously 
an  area  in  which  women  have  some  expertise  and  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  given  the  chance  to  develop  leadership  skills. 

The  seminar  itself  made  a  substantial  effort  to  use  the 
resources  of  women.  As  well  as  the  female  student  conductors,  two 
of  the  four  forum  presenters  were  women  as  was  one  of  the  four 
respondents.  Four  of  the  twelve  workshop  clinicians  were  women. 
Perhaps  one  day,  one  of  the  conductors  will  be  female,  but  in  this 
case  the  guest  conductor  and  the  two  resident  conductors  were  all 
male  and  the  two  rehearsal  accompanists  female. 

Age  Differences 

The  notion  is  frequently  expressed,  by  Mennonites  and  by 
others,  that  Mennonites  seem  to  have  a  genetic  predisposition  to 
musical  talent.  They  are  perhaps  disproportionately  represented 
on  music  faculties  of  Canadian  colleges  and  universities,  in 
Canadian  professional  choirs,  and  on  the  concert  stage.  Visitors 
to  Mennonite  church  services  are  often  surprised  by  the  full- 
bodied  four-part  congregational  singing.  However,  recent  trends 
have  raised  fears  that  this  rich  tradition  is  on  the  decline. 
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There  have  been  difficulties  in  maintaining  church  choirs  or  in 
drawing  younger  singers  into  the  choirs.  It  is  therefore  of 
interest  to  see  if  the  second  trajectory  is  an  age-restricted 
group.  Are  there  young  people  who  are  interested  in  serious  music 
and  do  they  have  the  skills  to  maintain  the  traditions  developed 
over  the  past  several  generations? 

The  seminar  population  indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  second 
trajectory  is  not  an  age  restricted  group.  Age  was  perhaps  the 
most  striking  point  of  difference  in  the  group,  which  ranged  from 
18  to  72  years.  And  with  a  view  to  the  future,  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  nearly  40%  of  the  seminar  participants  were  under  the 
age  of  30.  Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  these  young  people  are 
present  and  active  in  Mennonite  churches.  The  statistics  on 
experience  and  education  indicate  that  they  are  a  group  well 
qualified  to  sustain  good  performance  standards  and  to  provide 
future  leadership.  Education  and  training  levels  are  evidently 
rising?  the  young  had  more  university  degrees,  more  music  degrees, 
they  had  taken  more  music  courses,  and  they  had  more  vocal  and 
instrumental  training.  Nearly  half  of  them  appear  to  have  sung  in 
choirs  most  of  their  lives. 

Some  churches  appear  to  believe  that  they  must  use  music  in 
popular  idioms  to  attract  and  hold  young  people.  This  may  be  true. 
The  youth  attending  this  seminar  are,  after  all,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  population  of  Mennonite  young  people. 
However,  this  sample  indicates  that  there  are  young  Mennonites  who 
have  an  interest  in  more  challenging  music,  that  it  is  possible  to 
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motivate  the  young  in  that  direction.  These  young  people  indicate 
that  the  continued  existence  and  growth  of  the  second  trajectory 
is  a  definite  possibility. 

In  Conclusion 

The  paper  has  sought  to  describe  a  group  of  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  a  musical  experience.  They  were  seen  as 
representing  a  trend  or  trajectory  in  the  development  of  Mennonite 
musical  practice.  Since  the  use  of  the  word  "trajectory"  implies 
a  forward  motion,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what  happens  in  the 
future  to  this  trend  towards  the  use  of  more  complex  musical  forms 
in  church.  Will  the  gifted  young  musicians  present  in  this  group 
provide  leadership?  Will  those  who  feel  they  need  more  complex 
musical  forms  to  express  their  faith  be  increasingly  isolated  from 
the  mainstream,  or  will  they  find  new  opportunities  for  a 
challenging  and  meaningful  involvement  in  their  churches? 

Although  the  people  attending  Music  Seminar  8  can  be  seen  as 
a  group  because  of  their  common  interest  in  art  music,  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  in  many  ways  a  very  diverse  group.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  that  such  a  varied  group  could  find  a  common  activity 
to  which  they  would  all  be  willing  to  devote  themselves  for  an 
entire  week.  Evidently,  the  shared  love  of  music  is  a  force 
capable  of  transcending  economic  and  professional  differences, 
provincial  or  denominational  loyalties,  gender  stereotypes,  and  the 
generation  gap. 
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Table  1 

Assessment  of  sample  representativeness 


Characteristic 

Respondents 
n  =  122 
% 

Population 

N  =  281 
% 

Difference 

% 

Provincial  Distribution: 

British  Columbia 

7.8 

10.7 

2.9 

Alberta 

4.6 

7.4 

2.8 

Saskatchewan 

12.5 

8.2 

4.3 

Manitoba 

62.3 

51.6 

10.7 

Ontario 

11.0 

18.0 

7.0 

Other 

1.8 

4.1 

2.3 

Gender: 

Male 

44.1 

41.0 

3.1 

Female 

55.9 

59.0 

3.1 

Conference  Affiliation: 

Mennonite  Brethren 

35.5 

44.1 

8.6 

Conference  of  Mennonites 

47.1 

55.9 

8.8 

in  Canada 

Other 

17.4 
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Table  2 

Demographic  characteristics  of  respondents 


Characteristic 

N 

% 

Age  in  years 

N  =  122 

10-19 

5 

4.1 

20-29 

42 

34.4 

30-39 

28 

22.9 

40-49 

20 

16.4 

50-59 

20 

16.4 

60-69 

5 

4.1 

70-79 

2 

1.6 

Mean:  37.1  years 

Range:  18-72  years 

Standard  Deviation:  13.3 

Marital  Status: 

N  =  122 

Married 

89 

73 

Single 

33 

27 

Occupation: 

N  =  120 

Professional 

49 

40.8 

Clerical 

9 

7.5 

Skilled  labour 

19 

15.8 

Housewife/husband 

11 

9.2 

Unemployed/Retired 

4 

3.3 

Student 

28 

23.3 

Annual  Income: 

N  =  119 

Less  than  $25,000 

38 

31.9 

$25,000  -  $50,000 

57 

47.9 

More  than  $50,000 

24 

20.2 

Residence: 

N  =  122 

Urban 

74 

60.7 

Secondary  Urban 

39 

31.9 

Rural 

9 

7.4 

' 
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Table  3 

Highest  completed  education  level  of  participants 


Characteristic 

N 

% 

Level: 

High  School 

34 

27.9 

Technical  School 

6 

4.9 

University:  Undergraduate 

62 

50.8 

Graduate 

17 

13.9 

Other 

3 

2.5 

N  =  122 

Partially  Completed 

University  Degrees 

17 

13.9 
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Table  4 

University  education  of  respondents 


Characteristic 

N 

% 

Number  of  Courses: 

0 

N  =  114 

25 

21.9 

1-4 

17 

14.9 

5-9 

12 

10.5 

10-14 

50 

43.9 

15-19 

8 

7 

20+ 

2 

1.8 

Degrees  in  music: 

Performance 

N  =  122 

27 

22.1 

Musicology 

2 

1.6 

Conducting 

6 

4.9 

Sacred  Music 

14 

11.5 

49 

40.2 
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Table  5 

Instrumental  and  vocal  training  of  respondents 


Training 

1-4 

% 

5-9 

% 

10-14 

% 

Years 

15-19 

% 

20+ 

% 

Total 

% 

Instrument  1: 

10.2 

31.4 

38.1 

4.2 

5.1 

89 

N  =  118 

(12) 

(37) 

(45) 

(5) 

(6) 

(105) 

Instrument  2 : 

28.3 

12.5 

2.5 

- 

- 

43.3 

N  =  120 

(34) 

(15) 

(3) 

(52) 

Voice: 

47.8 

32.1 

9.6 

1.7 

- 

91.2 

N  =  115 

(55) 

(37) 

(11) 

(2) 

(105) 
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Table  6 

Types  of  instruments  studied  by  respondents 


Type 


First  Instrument  Second  Instrument  Total 
N  %  N  %  N  % 


Keyboard 

89 

72.9 

String 

10 

8.2 

Wind 

6 

4.9 

Brass 

3 

2.5 

Other 

(plucked 

bells, 

accordion) 

2 

1.6 

20 

16.4 

109 

89.3 

5 

4.1 

15 

12.3 

17 

13.9 

23 

18.8 

6 

4.9 

9 

7.4 

6 

4.9 

8 

6.5 

N  =  122 
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Table  7 

Choral  experience  of  respondents 


Years  in  Choirs 

N  =  121 

% 

0 

2 

1.7 

1-9 

13 

10.7 

10-19 

45 

37.2 

20-29 

30 

24.8 

30-39 

14 

11.6 

40-49 

15 

12.4 

50-59 

2 

1.7 

Means  21.3 
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Table  8 

Church  affiliation  of  respondents 

Denomination  N  % 

N  =  121 

Mennonite  Brethren  43  35.5 

Conference  of  Mennonites 

in  Canada  57  47.1 

Other  Mennonite  Denominations  4  3.3 

Other  Denominations  17  13.9 
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Table  9 

Years  of  attendance  at  a  Hennonite  church 


Years 

M 

N  =  119 

% 

None 

7 

5.9 

1-9 

3 

2.5 

10-19 

10 

8.4 

20-29 

45 

37.8 

30-39 

21 

17.6 

40-49 

13 

10.9 

50-59 

17 

14.3 

60-69 

3 

2.5 

Means  30.7  years 
Ranges  0-68  years 
Standard  Deviations  15.6 
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Table  10 

Connection  of  musical  development  to  the  church 


Has  participation  in  a  music  program  of  a  Mennonite  church  or 
educational  institute  contributed  to  your  musical  growth? 


Degree 

N 

N  =  121 

% 

Not  at  all 

1 

2 

1.7 

2 

1 

.8 

3 

6 

4.9 

4 

15 

12.4 

A  great  deal 

5 

97 

80.2 

Has  being  part  of 
involved  in  music 

a  Mennonite  church 
performance? 

stimulated 

your  desire  to  be 

Degree 

N 

% 

N  = 

118 

Not  at  all  1 

6 

5 

2 

4 

3.4 

3 

14 

11.9 

4 

23 

19.5 

A  great  deal  5 

71 

60.2 

61 


Table  11 

Respondents'  out-of-church  musical  involvement 


Characteristic 

N 

% 

Making  a  living  through  music: 

N  =  121 

Not  at  all 

63 

52.1 

partly 

35 

28.9 

entirely 

23 

19 

Community  musical  involvement: 

N  =  117 

Choral 

60 

51.3 

Instrumental 

4 

3.4 

Choral  and  instrumental 

25 

21.4 

None 

28 

23.9 

Involvement  in  classical 
music  in  the  community 

N  =  114 

Yes 

84 

73.7 

No 

30 

26.3 

62 


Table  12 

Roles  filled  by  respondents  in  the  church 


Role 

M 

N  =  122 

% 

Teacher 

43 

35.2 

Deacon 

5 

4.1 

Pastor 

4 

3.3 

Committee  member 

76 

62.3 

Musician 

119 

97.5 

Musical  Roles: 

Conductor 

84 

68.9 

Choir  member 

100 

82.0 

Small  group-vocal 

98 

80.3 

Song  leader 

76 

62.3 

Vocal  soloist 

81 

66.4 

Pianist/organist 

57 

46.7 

Instrumental  ensemble 

33 

27.0 

Instrumental  soloist 

29 

23.8 
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Table  13 

Church  funding  for  participants 


Degree 


% 


Completely 

22 

18 

Partly 

29 

23.8 

Not  at  all 


70 


57.4 
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Table  14 

Definition  of  the  role  of  music  in  the  church 


Number  of  responses  given 

N 

N  =  122 

% 

Three 

17 

13.9 

Only  two 

43 

35.2 

Only  one 

34 

27.9 

None 

28 

23.0 

Type  of  responses  given 

Frequency 

Preparation  for  worship 

44 

Participation 

33 

An  act  of  worship 

29 

Text-carrier 

27 

Emotional  balance  to 
intellectual  content 

10 

Education 

10 

Expressivity/creativity 

9 

Pleasure 

4 
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Table  15 

Presence  of  Performing  groups  in  the  church 


N 


% 


N  =  118 

A  choir  107  87.7 

N  =  120 

Soloists  and 

special  groups  114  93.4 
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Table  16 

Level  of  satisfaction  with  style  of  music  performed  in  church 


N 

% 

By  the  choir: 

Not  at  all 

1 

N  =  113 

6 

5.3 

2 

6 

5.3 

3 

16 

14.2 

4 

52 

46.0 

A  great  deal 

5 

33 

29.2 

By  soloists  and 

groups : 

N  =  115 

Not  at  all 

1 

5 

4.3 

2 

16 

13.9 

3 

30 

26.1 

4 

41 

35.7 

A  great  deal 

5 

23 

20 

67 


Table  17 

Type  of  music  performed  and  satisfaction  levels 


Type  of  Music 

Satisfaction  Levels 

Low 

Medium 

High 

% 

% 

% 

By  the  choir 

N=12 

N=16 

N=85 

75-100%  classical 

0 

12.5 

34.1 

75-100%  contemporary  gospel 

8.3 

25 

9.4 

By  soloists  and  groups 

N=21 

N=30 

N=64 

75-100%  classical 

0 

6.6 

45.3 

75-100%  contemporary  gospel 

4.8 

13.3 

12.5 
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Table  18 

Changes  desired  in  choir  music  and  satisfaction  levels 


Change  Level  of  Satisfaction 


Overall 

N=79 

% 

Low 

N=8 

% 

Medium 

N=13 

% 

High 

N=58 

% 

More  classical  music 

26.6 

37.5 

38.5 

22.4 

More  variety 

19.0 

50 

23.1 

13.8 

No  change 

15.2 

- 

- 

20.7 

More  committed  singers 

13.9 

12.5 

7.7 

15.5 

Better  quality 

7.6 

- 

7.7 

8.6 

More  integrated  into  worship 

6.3 

- 

15.4 

5.2 

More  popular  music 

5.1 

- 

- 

6.9 

A  more  central  role  for 
the  choir  in  the  service 

3.8 

- 

- 

5.2 

More  trained  leadership 

2.5 

- 

7.7 

1.7 
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Table  19 

Changes  desired  in  solo  and  special  group  music 


Change 


Satisfaction  Level 
Overall  Low  Medium  High 

N=63  N=15  N=18  N=30 

%  %  %  % 


More  classical/traditional 

Better  quality 

More  of  this  kind 
of  performance 

No  change 

More  integrated  into 
the  worship  service 

More  variety 

More  up-tempo  music 


28.6 

46.7 

22.2 

6.7 

15.9 

13.3 

12.7 

6.7 

11.1 

20.0 

6.3 

6.7 

3.2 

— 

50.0 

6.7 

22.2 

30.0 

5.6 

23.3 

- 

23.3 

5.6 

10.0 

16.7 

_ 

6.7 
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Table  20 

Comparisons  according  to  conference  affiliation 


Characteristic 

Overall 

Frequency 

MB 

CMC 

Difference: 
CMC  relative 
to  MB 
% 

Education 

n=loo 

n=43 

n=57 

University  degree 

79 

24 

38 

+  10.9 

Definition  of  the  role  of  music 

n=36 

n=40 

Preparation  for  worship 

20 

16 

-15.6 

Participation 

7 

19 

+28.1 

An  act  of  worship 

11 

13 

+  1.7 

Text-carrier 

10 

9 

-5.3 

Emotional  balance  to  intellectual  content 

2 

7 

+  11.9 

Education 

7 

2 

-11.9 

Expressivity/creativity 

4 

3 

-3.6 

Pleasure 

0 

4 

+  10.0 

Respondent's  expectations  in 
attending  the  seminar 

n=loo 

n=37 

n=45 

An  educational  experience 

64 

21 

32 

+  14.3 

Revitalization/inspiration  to 
continue  church  work 

39 

15 

20 

+  3.9 

Exhilarating  larger-than-life  experience  30 

7 

16 

+  16.7 

A  social  experience,  meeting  friends 
from  across  the  country 

26 

12 

9 

-12.4 

A  worship  experience 

19 

8 

8 

-3.8 

A  chance  to  work  with  Helmut  Rilling 

18 

10 

4 

-18.1 

A  chance  to  perform 

Mendelssohn's  Eliiah 

12 

6 

3 

+9.5 

No  response 

22 

6 

12 

-7.0 
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Table  21 

Comparison  of  female  and  male:  Education 


Characteristic 

Female 

% 

Male 

% 

Level  of  Education: 

N  =  72 

N  =  50 

High  school 

33.0 

20.0 

University 

58.3 

74.0 

Specialization/University  degrees : 

N  =  44 

N  =  37 

music  (in  total) 

61.4 

59.5 

performance 

34.1 

32.4 

musicology 

2.3 

2.7 

conducting 

4.5 

10.8 

sacred  music 

20.5 

13.5 

Trained  on  an  instrument: 

N  =  69 

N  =  49 

for  10  years  or  more 

55.1 

34.7 

Had  Voice  Lessons: 

N  =  72 

90.3 

N  =  50 
84.0 

Years  of  choral  experience: 

N  =  71 

N  =  50 

Mean 
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Table  22 

Comparison  of  female  and  male:  Roles  in  the  church 


Characteristic  Female 

% 

Male 

% 

General  Roles:  N  =  72 

N  =  50 

Teacher  31.9 

Deacon  1.4 

Pastor  1.4 

Committee  member  63.9 

musician  100.0 

40.0 

8.0 

6.0 

60.0 

94.0 

Musical  Roles:  N  =  72 

N  =  50 

keyboard  player  65.3 
songleader  56.9 
conductor  62 . 5 
choir  member  86.1 
small  group  -  vocal  84.7 
soloist  -  vocal  72.2 
small  group  -  instrumental  22.2 
soloist  -  Instrumental  20.8 
accompanist  38.9 

20.0 

70.0 

78.0 

76.0 

74.0 

58.0 

34.0 

28.0 

20.0 
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Table  23 

Comparison  of  younger  and  older  groups: 
Gender,  occupation,  education 


Characteristic 

Younger 

Older 

N  =  47 

N  =  75 

% 

% 

Gender 

male 

42.6 

40.0 

female 

57.4 

60.0 

Occupation 

N  =  47 

N  =  22 

professional 

17.0 

56.9 

clerical 

6.4 

8.3 

skilled  labour 

21.3 

12.5 

spouse 

6.4 

11.5 

student 

48.9 

5.6 

unemployed/ retired 

- 

5.6 

Making  a  living  through  music 

N  =  46 

m 

r* 

II 

not  at  all 

52.2 

52 

partly 

32.6 

26.7 

entirely 

15.2 

21.3 

University  education 

N  =  46 

N  =  75 

university  degree 

68.1 

62.7 

undergraduate 

61.7 

44.0 

graduate 

6.4 

18.7 

degree  in  music 

51.1 

33.3 

ten  or  more  courses  in  music 

76.9 

40.0 

Musical  training 

N  =  47 

N  =  75 

have  studied  an  instrument 

for  more  than  ten  years 
have  studied  a  second 

95.7 

86.6 

instrument 

57.4 

38.7 

have  taken  voice  lessons 

95.7 

82.7 

Choral  experience  (years) 

as 

II 

* 

vj 

N  =  74 

0 

- 

2.7 

1-4 

6.4 

- 

5-14 

46.8 

9.5 

15-25 

46.7 

43.4 

Over  25 

" 

44.5 
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Table  24 

Comparison  of  younger  and  older  groups: 
Church  involvement 


Characteristic 

Younger 

Older 

% 

% 

Years  attendance  at  a 

Mennonite  church 

N  =  47 

N  =  72 

0 

2.1 

8.3 

1-9 

4.3 

2.8 

10-19 

14.9 

2.8 

20-29 

78.7 

11.2 

30+ 

- 

75.0 

Church  roles  played  in  the 
past  five  years 

N  =  47 

N  =  75 

teacher 

34.0 

36.0 

deacon 

- 

6.7 

pastor 

6.4 

1.3 

committee  member 

51.1 

69.3 

musician 

95.7 

98.7 

Community  music  involvement 

N  =  46 

N  =  71 

choral  and/or  instrumental 

73.9 

77.4 

in  classical  music 

73.9 

72.5 

in  non/classical  music 

30.4 

33.3 

Has  Mennonite  church  or  school 
involvement  stimulated  your 
musical  growth 

N  =  47 

H  =  75 

not  at  all  1-2 

2.1 

2.6 

3 

2.1 

6.7 

a  great  deal  4-5 

95.8 

89.3 

Has  Mennonite  church  involvement 
stimulated  your  desire  to  perform 
musically 

N  =  47 

N  =  75 

not  at  all  1-2 

8.5 

8 

3 

12.8 

10.7 

a  great  deal  4-5 

78.7 

76.0 
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Table  25 

Comparison  of  younger  and  older  groups: 
Attitudes  to  church  music 


Characteristic 

Younger 

% 

Older 

% 

Level  of  satisfaction 
with  choir  music 

N  =  43 

N  SB  70 

low 

23.3 

2.9 

Medium 

14.9 

14.3 

high 

62.8 

82.9 

Changes  desired  in  choir  music 

N  =  22 

N  =  43 

more  traditional/classical 

29.6 

25.0 

more  variety/balance 

23.1 

17.9 

no  change 

7.7 

17.9 

more  committed  singers 

19.2 

10.7 

better  quality 

more  integrated  into  worship 

7.7 

7.1 

service 

a  more  central  role  for  the 

7.7 

5.4 

choir 

3.8 

7.1 

more  popular  music 

3.8 

5.4 

better  leadership 

— 

3.6 

Level  of  satisfaction  with  solo 
and  special  group  music 

N  =  43 

SS 

II 

*«4 

to 

low 

18.6 

18.1 

medium 

20.9 

29.2 

high 

60.5 

52.8 

Changes  desired  in  solo  and 
special  group  music 

N  =  22 

N  =  43 

more  traditional/classical 

31.8 

25.6 

better  quality 

27.3 

20.9 

more  of  it 

27.3 

11.6 

no  change 

more  integrated  into  worship 

18.6 

service 

13.6 

9.3 

more  variety 

— 

9.3 

more  up-tempo  music 

4 . 7 
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Table  26 


Comparison  of 
Role  of 


younger  and  older  groups: 
music  in  the  church 


Characteristic 

Younger 

% 

Older 

% 

Number  of  responses 

N  =  47 

N  =  75 

three 

17.0 

12.0 

only  2 

31.9 

37.3 

only  1 

23.4 

30.7 

none 

27.7 

20.0 

Role  of  music  in  the  church 

N  =  34 

N  =  60 

preparation  for  worship 

50.0 

45.0 

participation 

35.3 

36.7 

an  act  of  worship 

20.6 

36.7 

text-carrier 

32.4 

26.7 

emotional  balance  to 
intellectual  content 

20.6 

5.0 

education 

11.8 

10.0 

expressivity/creativity 

14.7 

6.7 

pleasure 

5.9 

3.3 

S  ' 


Appendix  1 


Resource  people  for  church  music  seminar  series 


Seminar 

1 

(1975) 

Eric  Routley 

Seminar 

2 

(1977) 

Charles  Hirt 

Seminar 

3 

(1979) 

Lloyd  Pfautsch 

Seminar 

4 

(1981) 

Howard  Swann  and  Michael 

Kemp 

Seminar 

5 

(1983) 

Alice  Parker  and  BettyAnn 

Ramseth 

Seminar 

6 

(1985) 

Robert  Shaw 

Seminar 

7 

(1987) 

Helen  Kemp,  Michael  Kemp, 

Weston  Kemp 

Seminar 

8 

(1989) 

Helmut  Rilling 

Appendix  2 
Workshops 


Choral  Diction: 

Accompanying : 

Composing  for  Today* s  Church: 

Basic  Conducting:  I  and  II 

Using  Electronic  Instruments 
in  Worship: 

New  Directions  in  Hymnody: 

Organ  Service  Playing: 

Interpreting  Choral  Music: 

Working  with  Youth  in  Music: 

A  Workshop  for  Church 
Sound  Technicians: 

Building  a  Choral  Sound: 

Developing  a  Junior  Choir: 


John  Martens 
Irmgard  Baerg 
Esther  Wiebe 
William  Baerg 

Linda  Schwartz -Trivett 
George  Wiebe 
Dietrich  Bartel 
Wiliam  Baerg 
Paul  Dueck 

Steve  Harder 
John  Martens 
Millie  Hildebrand 


Appendix  3 

Forum  on  music  in  the  church 


Paper  Is 


Paper  II: 


Paper  Ills 


Paper  IV: 


"Towards  an  Aesthetic  of  Church  Music" 
Presented  by  Dietrich  Bartel 
Respondent:  James  Pankratz 

"The  Question  of  Excellence" 

Presented  by  Esther  Wiens 
Respondent:  Lottie  Enns-Braun 

"Today's  Relevance  of  Yesterday's  Hymns" 
Presented  by  Lawrence  Ritchey 
Respondent :  Peter  Letkemann 

"The  Congregation:  Participant  or  Spectator" 
Presented  by  Marilyn  Houser-Hamm 
Respondent:  Helmut  Harder 
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